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ORIGINAL. 


THE BAY OF BISCAY. 

‘Pethaps att my young friends who lock. 
athis picture, know where the Bay of 
Biscay is; but lest this should not be the 
ose, I will tellthem. Take the map of 
Europe and find Fragge, and between that 
country (of which if” forms the western 
boundary) and Spain, you will find a body 
of water which is called the Bay of Biscay. 
Perhaps it will be well for you to look at 
it before you read any farther, as its situa- 
tion will then become impressed upon your 
nind, and will probably never be forgotten. 
And now we are mentioning France, per- 
haps you that do not know, would like to 
learn from what the country took its name. 
It was called France from the Francs or 
Freeman, a German nation, restless, and 
enterprising, who conquered the Gauls, the 
ancient inhabitants ; and the Roman force 
not being able to repress them, they were 
allowed to settle in the country by promis- 
ing to pay so much a year to the nation 
which held a prior claim. Notwithstand- 
ing the Bay of Biscay is situated so near a 
country which has one of the finest cli- 
mates in the world, yet it does not always 
present a calm aspect itself, for its waters 
are often thrown into violent commotion 
by dreadful storms, as is shown in the pic- 
ture. Look at the vessel, little friends, 


and think if'you would like tobe on board | 
Very likely | 


her during such a storm. 
some little boy or girl was on board that 
ship when the drawing was made, who 
was almost in sight of a happy sunny home, 
where fond parents were anxiously waiting 
to clasp them to their hearts. It may be 
that they had been separated for years, and 
were joyfully anticipating a meeting.— 
When they started on the returning voy- 
age, the sun shone brightly, and the heav- 
ens were cloudless, the water was so calm 
that naught but a gentle ripple was heard 
as the vessel sped gaily on; but by and 
by the sky was overspread with gloom, the 
winds howled, and the -waves ran high; 
even the birds fled to any place of shelter 
which they could find. Presently the riin 
fell in torrents, and the poor bark was tos- 
sed about like a feather amid the gloom; 
the efforts, the skill of man, be he ever so 
wise, or ever so good a sailor, will now 
avail him but little, but there is One mighty 
to save, who holds the winds in His hand, 


and the winds obey His voice and are 
calmed. 
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Perhaps the little boy or girl] on board 
this vessel, did like one I have read of 
years ago, but I never forgot the story.— 
He was a fatherless boy, and was going 
With RIS Widb wed Mother 6 "a tata yond 
the ocean, where an uncle had promised to 
protect and support his mother and him- 
self. On the passage a storm arose, the 
waves ran mountains high; even the 
hearts of the oldest sailors quailed within 
them, for they had seldom been to sea 
under such dangerous circumstances. Was 
the little boy frightened? No, my young 
friends, for his mother had taught him how 
to live and howto die, and he feared not 
to meet his Father in heaven, even though 
death came in the midst of storm and dark- 
ness. He ran from one despairing person 
to another, and with his childish accents 
strove to comfort them, and at length he 
knelt and prayed that God would take all 
fear from them, and prepare them to meet 
Him with a hopeful trust in His mercy.— 
The storm abated, and that little boy, and 
that vessel and its inmates were saved to 
thank God for his continued mercies. The 
little boy grew to bea man, andin the 
land which he had chosen as his home, he 
did much good, and died lamented by 
those who had taken sweet counsel of him. 
ESTELLE. 








Narrative. 
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HERE AND THERE.—NO. IX. 


BY SALLIE SINGLE. 








A Catholic church always stands open 
on week-days, so that any who may feel 
devotionally inclined can turn in thither, 
say their prayers, enter the confessional, 
and go forth into the world’s cires and 
conflicts again. This seemed to me a very 
beautiful arrangement, and I thought as I 
entered the French church, one lovely 
morning, and felt the broad isles very re- 
freshing to my spirit, after the bustle of the 
crowded street, that I wished our sanctua- 
ries were also accessible at all times. And 
yet, itis perhaps better as it is; better 
that we should learn to lift our thoughts 
upward, and gain strength from unspoken 
communion with our Maker, as we go 
about our houses, or walk under the open 
sky, surrounded by other beings, like our- 
selves moving onward in “the march of 
life.” It certainly is better that our reli- 
gion should be one of daily life, mingling 











~— 
with, and entering into all our hopes, joys, 
andoccupations; and not merely a reli- 
gionof the sanctuary, put on at the thres- 
holdof the consecrated place, and laid 
asidi as we pass over it again. 
are jonsecrated to the child of God; for 
he fhds his Father in them all, and feels 
his sweet presence making them sacred 
anddear to his heart. We may “call 
thatholy ground” wherevera sin is re- 
pented of and forsaken ; wherever a bene- 
volmt purpose triumphs over a selfish one ; 
wlirever a sincere prayer is breathed ; 
wherever, in a word, there is intercourse 
betveen the finite and the infinite. Hav- 
ingsaid thus much, you must bear with 
mewwhile I say that on the other hand, I 
have no sympathy with those who go to 
the opposite extreme, and would have no 
sawetuary peculiarly devoted to prayer and 
vraise; and would make all places and 
seasons alike. We are so constituted as 
to need all the influence which can be ex- 
erted over us through our sympathies and 
associations, and He who made us recog- 
nizes this necessity, and enjoins the gather- 
ing together of ourselves in ‘‘ the courts of 
the Lord”—‘“‘ in His holy temple;” and 
that heart must be cold indeed, which does 
not kindle into new life, when it enters, in 


lack wher. With. big. reauiromentirstes 
the place where multitudes of aching hearts 
have been comforted, sinful hearts pardon- 
ed, and weak, trembling hearts strengthen- 
ed. The very walls of the house of God 
seem instinct with his peculiar presence, 
and speak to the soul of Him; the very 
air is redolent with the prayers and praises 
of human hearts, perhaps now praying and 
praising in the Temple above,and breathes 
forth a new invitation to ‘ come into His 
presence with thanksgiving, and make a 
joyful noise unto him with psalms.” Yes ; 
while all places are consecrated to us, let 
us have a house of God also, consecrated 
in a peculiar manner, by his own express 
blessing, and by all the hallowing influ- 
ences which time and circumstances throw 
around it; let us not be merely religious 
in the temple, but having our spirits kin- 
dled there into divine fervor, let us go 
forth carrying these blessed influences with 
us, scattering them all around us, so that 
the workshop, the parlor, the very side- 
walk even, shall be to us what they never 
could have been, without the house of God. 
Sallie Single preaching! Well, she 
knows it is not her vocation, and she cer- 
tainly has not done it now with malice 
aforethought. But as she sits in the quiet 
of her lonely room, her mind wanders here 
and there, like an undisciplined mind as 
it is: and her pen just follows the impulse 
of the thought. Pardon her, and she wil! 
go back with you to that sweet June 
morning, and to that magnificent French 
church. As she ascends the flight of steps, 
she gazes with admiration on the multi- 
tude of pillars, and the long range of build- 
ings before her, and says to herself for the 
fiftieth time, ‘‘ what a beautiful material 
this soft, gray stone is for building.” All 
Montreal (the modetn portions of it) are 
built of this same stone ; it is nearly of the 
hue of the Quincy granite, but of a much 
finer grain, and susceptible of a much more 
beautiful polish, so that there is a softness 
and delicacy of finish about it, when well 
worked, which the former can never have. 
It is not, however, nearly so durable, and 
on that account much less desirable for 
public buildings. 
When I was quite young, I was speak- 


All places , 


and she asked me “‘ how many steps _ there 
were at the entrance?” I hung my head 
in great confusion, and stammered out, ‘‘ I 
never counted them, ma’am.” ‘* Did’nt 
count them!” said she, ina tone indicating 
that I had committed one of the seven 
deadly sins, or at least one of similar enor- 
mity; ‘‘did’ntcountthem! I should like 
to know what your eyes were given to you 
for?’ I have a dimrecollection of having 
then and there made a vow, to count all 
steps and stairs which it might be my for- 
tune to ascend during my mortal life; but 
if I did, it has been most shamefully brok- 
en, like many another vow. So I only 
knew thatI went up a great many steps, 
as I entered the immense building whose 
outward proportions were soimposing. It 
will seat 15,000 people, as I have before 
said; there must be a certain grandeur in 
any structure of that size; but if the inten- 
tion of the architect had been to destroy 
that impression and give one of poverty 
and tawdriness, he could not have better 
succeeded than in giving the interior its 
present finish. .The aisles are long and 
broad; opposite the front entrance, instead 
of a pulpit, is the altar. It encloses a 
large space which is carpeted, and has 
reading-desks on one side, and on the 


other a_crimson canopy for the bisho 
others ren Srnstie comodo cual OP: 


neath it. Directly in front in an arched 
recess is a statue of the virgin, in white 
marble, of the size of life. This is sur- 
rounded by immense wax candles, some 
5 or 6 feet tall, placed in very handsome 
bronze candlesticks about: three feet high, 
none of which were burning; and also by 
huge vases, three or four feet high, of mar- 
ble or alabaster, surmounted by monstrous 
bouquets of artificial flowers. The figure 
of the virgin was not strikingly beautiful, 
but the attitude was graceful. She is look- 
ing down, and the little expression there 
is to the face, is meek and pleasing. On 
her head was a paltry wreath of artificial 
flowers, having a good deal of silver paper 
among them, and giving to the whole sta- 
tue an absurd and comical aspect. Below 
this, and in an inferior position was a small 
crucifix of silver, of very miserable work- 
manship. No ornament graced this; and 
the virgin was evidently the object of ado- 
ration; the centre round which votive of- 
ferings were to be gathered. It is so in 
all Catholic churches; but on what this 
superstitious adoration of the virgin is 
founded, I have always been ata loss to 
conceive. She was certainly a woman, 
and never is an intimation given in the 
Scriptures of her being anything more: 
* blessed among women,” she was; and we 
love to conceive of her as being all that is 
purest, gentlest, and loveliest in woman- 
hood. We love to picture her as listening 
in devout awe to the voice of Gabriel; as 
bending with a mother’s tenderness over 
the wondrous babe; as pondering with a 
strange awe upon her sweet face, over all 
‘“‘these things” which she kept in her 
heart; as seeking the beloved boy with 
anxious face among the crowd at Jerusa- 
lem; and as standing in agony by the 
cross whereon that son was expiring; we 
love to think of her in all those places, and 
we marvel not that poets and painters have 
lingered on these scenes, and given to their 
illustrations all the glory of their loftiest 
conceptions; yet in them all she is the 
woman still,—a pure, unselfish, loving wo- 
man, on whom the Holy Ghost had breath- 
ed—but never a divinity ; never one to be 
adored. Yet to her the Catholics bring 
their richest offerings; to her they pray ; 








ing of some public building I had seen, in 
the presence of a very precise old maid, 





to her they teach the little child to lisp 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








its first infant breathing. There is much 
poetry, it is true, in the Catholic conception 
of the virgin; yet is there not higher 
poetry in the ¢rue idea of her given in the 
simple, but sweet words of the Bible? Is 
not Truth always indeed the basis of all 
that is loftiest and most spiritual even in 
imagination? Preaching again! 

The pulpit seems to hang suspended in 
air on one side of the church, very high up, 
and reached by a long, winding stair-case. 
On either side of the church are the con- 
fessionals, little closet like appendages, 
having a small door through which the 
penitent enters, dropping a green baize 
curtain to screen him from sight. This 
closet connects with another, in which the 
priest sits, hidden from view himself; but 
while the individual confessing can see no- 
thing but a small round opening to which 
he applies his lips, the father-confessor can 
peep out through a grating and get a good 
view ofhim. I felt again an instinctive 
shuddering, as I passed them, and knew 
that the eyes of a priest might be peering 
through at me. ‘* But he has no power, if 
he have the will, to injure a poor unbe- 
lieving heretic,’ thought I; and my mind 
ran quickly over the changes three centu- 
ries have wrought in Christendom; and in 
the heart of that vast Catholic church. I 
blessed Luther, for having set the souls of 
believers free from Popish domination.— 
Yet I felt a wondering curiosity as I look- 
ed upon these little rooms, and remember- 
ed how many souls had there revealed 
their most secret acts and thoughts into the 
confessor’s ear. What tales of crime 
might these walls have heard! What 
thrilling naratives of the heart’s wildest 
throbbings— what sweet stories of romance 
more strange than any novelist has yet de- 
picted, may have been whispered into that 
mysterious opening! I felt also a sort of 
half wicked desire to lift that green curtain 
and step in, and have a confidential con- 
versation with the hidden priest. As I 
stepped lightly past them, a poorly-clad 
woman came out from one, who had evi- 
dently been weeping. My heart softened 


toward her—a sistersemff in this vale 
of tears—lI felt am to speak to her, 
to tell her to go ta nshimeelf with all 


her burden of grief, and find sweet peace 
there—but I did not. She glided past me, 
and I shall never see her again; but may 
we not hope that Jesus sometimes reveals 
himself to such sorrowing hearts, even 
there, where man has built up so many 
barriers between the soul and its Redeem- 
er? She dipped her finger in the fountain, 
and crossed herself with the holy water; 
and I inwardly breathed a petition that her 
soul might be cleansed from its pollutions 
in *‘the fountain opened for sin and un- 
cleanness.” 

Several were kneeling upon the altar, 
repeating their prayers, most of them fe- 
males of the poorer class, and I felt as if 
the presence of a spectator must be a disa- 
greeable intrusion, until 1 saw that they 
could repeat their prayers, and follow my 
movements with their eyes at the same 
time, without any apparent difficulty. One, 
however seemed totally absorbed by her 
devotions; a miserably-clothed old wo- 
man, but I dare say a most sincere believ- 
er in her own church, and in the efficacy 
of the prayers she was offering. Priests 
were moving noiselessly about, kneeling as 
they crossed in front of the virgin. They 
looked very solemn, and never raised their 
eyes as they passed me. Thirty-six I was 
told live in a building connected with the 
church, who have the care of it. They 
rise long before daylight in winter to per- 
form mass in the cold church before day- 
break. The zeal of the Catholics in doing 
what they regard as duties, may well put 
us to the blush, and if they teach us no- 
thing else, should show us the beauty of 
consistency. 

Of the pictures in this church, of which 
there are many, I have said nothing, be- 
cause none of them interested me, and 
most of them were positively revolting. If 
they really are good, the fault was in my 
want of taste; but Iam sure nothing so 
unnatural as most of the figures there de- 
lineated can be of a high order of art. 


(To be continued.) 











AppropriaTE Simires.—Good people are 
like stars that shine brightest in the darkest 
night ; they are like gold, that is brighter for 
the furnace ; like incense, that becomes fra- 

rant from burning ; like the camomile plant, 

t grows fastest when trampled on. 





Moral Gales. 








ORIGINAL. 
TRIALS OF A HOMELESS ONE. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Little girls and boys, who read the 
‘** Youth’s Companion,” do you ever think 
about the comforts, the blessings of home? 
and do you ever, while you are happily 
seated around your pleasant firesides, give 
a thought towards the many weary wan- 
derers in this weary world? I do not 
mean only the houseless, the destitute, the 
beggars, who live by charity from door to 
door,—ah, there are many aching hearts, 
that lie down at nights upon comfortless 
beds, and rise to morning meals of plenty. 
I have a person in my mind’s eye now, who 


with plenty to wear, to eat, and to drink, 
and friends beside, is very weary of this” 


world, when she looks back to a qviet, 
happy home, and the peaceful pleasures of 
a domestic life. There is something in 
rest that makes age cling to it as long as 
possible, and so hope for its return, when 
departed! This lady’s occupation is teach- 
ing, an arduous one, at the best, but when 
pursued far away from home and friends, 
it becomes melancholy too. She went to 
a Southern country to prosecute these-la- 
bors, and succeeded well, though with 
many struggles and privations, and al- 
ways through the force of circumstafices 
changing situations year after year. 

At length opportunity came to proceed 
still farther south, lucrative offers seemed 
to urge her acceptance, if only for the sake 
of a darling child, and the long, wearisome 
journey was taken, during which some 
painful unforeseen events occurred, owing 
to her having miscalculated the expenses 
of the journey, which I will not harrow 
your young minds by relating minutely, it 
is sad to reflect how in pecuniary troubles 
the helping hand stands aloof, while the 
tongue ofslander and the eye of suspicion 
are ready to throw their venom, because 
the stranger has “‘ no money.” 

Arriving at length at her destination, 
our traveller looked around in blank 
astonishment! She had evidently getten 
into a etrange, ‘uncouth clime—into the 
backwoods of a poor county, where the la- 
dies of the mansion knew not how to read 
or write, where the young misses of aca- 
demies fought with bowie knives, and were 
half their time intoxicated with snuff. She 
gazed in dire despair at the stupid gawky 
girls,whose ignorant parents expected them 
to be perfect in all accomplishments by the 
time a few months had expired, but com- 
menced her labors, and labors they truly 
were, and with the zeal and devotion of a 
martyr she persevered till the close of the 
summer session; then do you wonder that 
she joyfully accepted a promising situation 
some hundred and fifty miles distant, at a 
fine and flourishing town? Yet in this 
ungenial, this remote village she was leay- 
ing, were one or two kindly hearts and 
well educated minds, who wished her well 
with prayers and tearful eyes, and so the 
wanderer again went forth upon a journey 
with hope before her, and her darling child 
for a companion. 

The functionaries of the academy des- 
tined to be the scene of her future labors, 
met her cordially, and all things went on 
prosperously. The school was to open in 
a few days; she was preparing her mind 
by study, and fortifying her heart by 
prayer to begin her labors, when another 
and unexpected blow wafted all her long 
treasured hopes to the winds. 

[A false report, originating in envy and 
malice, with no foundetion jbut a feeble at- 
tempt to do good, was the means of her being 
suddenly removed, without any remuneration 
for the expense incurred and injury done, 
though the voice of the entire community de 
manded it.] 

Think of this lady, dear friends ; while 
you are peacefully enjoying the sweets of 
a calm fireside, she is yet battling with the 
world, uncertain whether she can find em- 
ployment for her talents where now she 
sojourns, but with God’s help she may 
succeed, and by the time Christmas arrives, 
be sitting like yourselves round some 
cheerful fire, with friendly faces smiling 
near ; uncertainty is yet over her prospects, 
and it is possible she may not even now 
have found her resting place. Would you 
not all help her if you could? No doubt 
she feels badly, that her child should so 





early have an insight into the cold heart- 
lessness and hypocricy of the world ; but 
the lesson must come one day, and it is to 
be hoped its effect will be to bring mother 
and child together in a closer union; sym- 
pathy will make the child her friend and 
companion, without destroying the reve- 
rence due to the parent. 

Many of you now in ease and security, 
may yet have to struggle with adversity, 
so while you appreciate your quiet home, 
the dear delights of a cheerful fireside, 
with a mother’s holy eyes meeting yours 
in love, place not all your hopes there, nor 
such a firm dependence, that proud vanity 
shall fill your heart! I have heard little 
girls say, ‘‘ Oh, my papa is so rich, it is 
impossible I shall ever have to teach.” I 
have heard another exclaim, “‘ My aunt is 
worth a million of dollars, and she will 


leave it all to papa, and I know I shall 


never need to teach.” 

There are many ways in which God 
humbles proud hearts. What is property 
when none are left to enjoy it? 

‘ The yellow fever here, the cholera far- 
ther north, have made many rich luxurious 
homes desolate. I read only yesterday, 
that in New York was a lovely cottage, 
the flowers blooming in the garden—the 
jessamine twining round the porch, and a 
book Jying in the arbor unclosed ; why was 
it unclosed? There was none to remove 
it. The grandparents, the father, the 
mother, a niece and two lovely children, 
had all fallen victims to cholera within a 
fortnight, and the place was deserted ! 

War is now desolating homes in many 
parts of the world; thus, while you enjoy 
the comforts God has given you, give a 
thought to the desolate, and now and then 
a prayer, that some weary wanderer may 
find at last a rest. 

I dislike to tell melancholy tales often 
to the young, but, dear young readers, 
forgive the bearing of this, for indeed my 
heart:is sad to-night, and I think I see 
you sitting round some cozy parlor table, 
(ours was a circular one in England) a 
lamp in the centre perhaps, and read- 
ing, while mamma is knitti ie it it is 
Saturday night) darning atécktlign, and one 
little girl is sewing for her family of dolls, 
while another is nursing the kitten, and 
perhaps some rogue of a boy, will pull the 
kitten’s tail now and then, which makes a 
little one, drawing upon the slate, laugh, 
and I should not wonder if a big brother 
of the family, an important looking youth 
of seventeen, is pompously reading in a 
corner, and occasionally calling out in a 
very dictatorial manner, to a roguish 
youngster to ‘‘ be quiet.” Have I drawn 
the family picture well? 1 am accustomed 
to taking likenesses, so that I ought to 
succeed, and not daguerreotypes either; 
no, I color mine according to life, and 
sometimes draw them as large; but you 
are longing, I am sure, for some communi- 
cation more interesting than this one, and 
in compensation for its dryness, let me say 
—I have some rather interesting and quite 
amusing stories, in a small store-house 
that I carry with me everywhere, which I 
will tell you soon, if Mr. Willis has no ob- 
jections. THe EXILE. 


Biography. 


SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 


OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 31, 32 anp 33. 


ROBERT MORRIS. 


Robert Morris, the great financier of the 
American Revolution, was born in Lanca- 
shire, England, January, 1733-4 0. 8., of 
respectable parentage. His father em- 
barked for America, and wished him to 
follow at the age of thirteen. He receiv- 
ed a respectable education, and before he 
reached his fifteenth year, was placed in 
the counting-room of Mr. Charles Willing, 
at that time one ofthe first merchants of 
Philadelphia. His diligence and capacity 
gained him the full confidence of Mr. Wil- 
ling, after whose death he entered into 
partnership with his son, Thomas Willing, 
subsequently President of the Bank of the 
United States. This connection lasted 
from the year 1754, until 1793,—a period 
of thirty-nine years. 

At the commencement of the American 
Revolution, Mr. Morris was more exten- 
sively engaged in commerce than any other 




















merchant in Philadelphia. . He ze 
opposed the encroachments of the 

government on the liberties of the eo 
and embraced the popular cause, at th 

imminent sacrifice of his private interests 
and wealth. He declared himself louie 
diately against the Stamp Act, and ston 
without hesitation, the non-importatioy, 
agreement of 1765, and, in so doing, made 
a direct sacrifice of trade. 

In 1775, Mr. Morris was elected, by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, a delegate t, 
the second General Congress. He was 
placed upon every committee of ways an 
means, and connected with all the deliber. 
ations and arrangements relative to the 
navy, maratime affairs, and financial inte. 
rests. Besides aiding his country by his 
talents for business, his judgement and his 
knowledge, he employed his extensive cre. 
dit in obtaining loans, to a large amount 
forthe use of the government. In May, 
1777, he was elected a third time to Cop. 
gress, and continued to be chief director of 
the financial operations of the government 
In 1780, he proposed the establishment of 
a bank, the chief object of which was, to 
supply the army with provisions. He 
headed the list with a subscription of ten 
thousand pounds, and others followed to 
the amount of three hundred’ thousand 
pounds. The institution was established 
and continued until the Bank of North 
America went into operation the following 
year. In 1781, Mr. Morris was appointed, 
by Congress, Superintendent of finance.— 
The state of the treasury at this time was 
as bad as it could be. Abroad the public 
credit wasevery moment in danger of an- 
nihilation. At home the greatest public 
as well as private distress prevailed. The 
treasury was so much in arrears to the ser- 
vants of the public offices, that many of 
them could not without payment perform 
their duties, but must have gone to jail for 
debts which they had contracted to enable 
them to live. It was even asserted, by 
some of the members of the board of war, 
that they had not the means of sending an 
express to the army. ‘* But the wasted and 
prostrated skeleton of public credit sprung 
to life at the reviving touch of Robert Mor- 
ris.” The face of things was at once 
changed, public and private credit was at 
once restored, and it was said that “ the 
Americans owe as much acknowledgement 
to the financial ope{ions of Robert Mor. 
ris, as to the negociations of Benjamin 
Franklin, or even to the arms of George 
Washington.” 

In 1786, Mr. Morris was chosen to the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania; and the same 
year was elected a member of the Convene 
tion which framed the Federal Constitu- 
tion. In 1788, he was appointed by the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania to re- 
present the State in the first Senate of the 
United States which assembled in New 
York. When the Federal Government 
was organized, Washington offered him 
the post of Secretary of the treasury, which 
he declined. At the close of the war he 
was among the first who engaged in the 
East India and China trade. 

In his latter days, Mr. Morris engaged 
in vast land speculations, which proved fa- 
tal to his fortune. The man who had s0 
immensely contributed to our national ex- 
istence and prosperity as well as independ- 
ence, passed his last years in prison.— 
‘“* What a commentary upon those laws 
which make no distinction between guilt 
and misfortune, and condemn the honest 
debtor to the punishment of the convicted 
felon!” He died on the 8th of May, 1806, 
in the seventy-third year of his age. 
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JOHN MORTON, 


John Morton was born in the county of 
Chester, (now Delaware) in Pennsylvania. 
His ancestors were of Swedish origin, and 
his father died a few months previous to 
his birth. 

About the year 1764, Mr. Morris was 
sent as a delegate to the General Assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania, of which he continu- 
ed for several years an active and distin- 
guished member. He was also appointed 
to attend the General Congress at New 
York. In 1766, he was made sheriff of the 


county in which he resided, and, shortly 
after, was elevated to a seat on the bench, 
in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
He was deputed to the Congress of 1774; 
and continued to represent Pennsylvania 
in that assembly through the memorable 
On the question. of de- 


session of 1776. 
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daring independence, in the latter year, 
the delegation from Pennsylvania being 
divided, Mr. Morton gave his casting vote 
in the affirmative. This was an act of 

at intrepidity, under the circumstances 
of the case; and placed upon him a fearful 
joad of responsibility. But he did not 
hesitate to assume it. The enemies of the 
measure were greatly exasperated at his 
gonduct, but he upon his death-bed desired 














y the Mf his attendants to tell his revilers, that the 
te to hour would come, when it would be ac- 
Was # ;nowledged that his vote in favor of Ame- 
and @ yican Independence was the most illustri- 
iber- MH ousact of his life; Itis needless to say 
the that his prophesy has been fulfilled to its 
inte- @ filest extent. 

"his In 1777, Mr. Morton assisted in organiz- 
d his MH inga system of confederation for the colo- 
Cre- Mi sies, and was chairman of the committee 


unt, HM ofthe whole at the time when it was 





May, edto. During the same year he was 
Con- @ wized with an inflammatory fever,and died 
Or of HM onthe 15th of November, in the fifty-fourth 
nent. HM year of his age. He left behind him a 
nt of MM character for piety, liberality, and patriot- 
8, to HJ ism, which his conduct and the actions of 
He @@ jis life fully substantiate. His loss was 
f ten deeply felt by relatives, friends, and even 
ed to by strangers. 
rr THOMAS NELSON. 
orth Thomas Nelson was born at York, in 
wing Virginia, on the 26th of December, 1738. 
nted, JM At the age of fourteen he was sent to Eng- 
ce, fm land, and placed in a private school in the 
was @ neighborhood of London. He was after- 
ublic | wards removed to the university of Cam- 
fan. J bridge, where he enjoyed the instructions 
ublie [| ofthe eminent Dr. Protens, subsequently 
The % Bishop of London. About the close of 
2 ser- fm 1761, he returned to his native- country, 
ny of din the following year, married the 
rform #™ daughter of Philip Grymes Esq., of Bran- 
il for don. Having an ample fortune, this en- 
nable  tled him to indulge his hospitable feel- 
1, by fi ings to the fullest extent, and to live ina 
war, Ig ttyle of elegance. 
ng an Mr. Nelson was a member of the House 
dand @§ of Burgess in 1774, and during the same 
prung year he was deputed to the first General 
Mor- @ Convention which met at Williamsburg on 
once the lst of August. The next year he was 
vas at [again returned a member to the General 
“the | Convention, and introduced a resolution 
ement jm ur organizing a military force in the pro- 
More Mgtince. In July, 1775, Mr. Nelson was 
jamin fm sppointed adelegate from Virginia to the 


feorge fm General Congress about to assemble at 


Philadelphia. He retained his seat in 
to the Me ttisbody until 1777. In May of that 
same fy yer, he was obliged to resign all serious 
nvens fm wcupation, in consequence of a disease of 
stitu- fe tehead. When relieved of this malady, 
oy the his energies were again called into action, 
to ree Mg mdhe was appointed Brigadier General 
of the gd Commander-in-chiet of the forces of 
. New fm tteCommonwealth. In this office he ren- 
nment my ed the most important services to his 
1 him “try, and in times of emergency often 
which Mg ‘vanced money to carry forward the mili- 
var he fe “ly operations. 














In 1779, he was again chosen to Con- 
gess, but too close application to business 
used a return of his former complaint, 
ad he was obliged to returnhome. Soon 


in the 


gaged 
red fa- 


ad so (puter his recovery, he entered into several 
al ex- (™iitary expeditions against the British, 
»pend- fad it was owing to his measures that the 
son.— jg ty was kept together until the capture 


“Yorktown. For this service General 
Nedson received the acknowledgements of 
Washington, who spoke of his services in 
ie highest terms in his general orders of 
te 20th October, 1781. 

A month subsequent to the surrender of 
lod Cornwallis, General Nelson resigned 
lis station in consequence of ill health.— 
ie died on the 4th of January, 1789, just 
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iy ‘ter he had completed his fiftieth year. 
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Parental. 
is was 
Aesem ORIGINAL. 
yntinu- 
distin- FILIAL LOVE. 
ointed Hf One of the most touching and beautiful 
t New Bishts on this sin stained earth is the filial 
of the Bevotion of the child to its parent. We 
shortly funot but love that youth, who regardless 
bench, personal comfort, does everything in his 
Ivania. Bower to promote his mother’s happiness, 
1774; BB obedient, gentle, kind—not only per- 
ylvania Brming those duties which he is required 
_— 'do, but endeavoring to anticipate her 





her mind of care, whose solicitude for the 
welfare of her child is ever awakened. — 
Tne Good Book has a blessed promise for 
those children—of small or larger growth 
—who honor their parents. The dutiful 
child seldom if ever grows up to be other 
than the good and prosperous man. But 
if it is pleasing in the child in his earlier 
days, it is increasingly so in later life— 
when perchance he may be her only re- 
maining earthly support and strength.— 
God and angels look with a smile of satis- 
faction upon such, and He who “ forgiv- 
eth” alone can know, the multitude of sins 
hidden by this redeeming trait in ones sin- 
ful nature. 

Coming down the Hudson one lovely 
August day, we became deeply interested 
in a group upon the deck of the steamer, 
consisting, as we presumed by their man- 
ner, of a mother, her daughter and two 
young men, one of whom, at least, from his 
devotion to her, must have been the lady’s 
son. She was an invalid, the liver com- 
plaint was preying upon her vitals, and 
life at best must be but brief; so weak 
that constant care and attention was neces- 
sary to relieve her painful situation. ‘They 
had arranged a couch upon a spare settee, 
and bolstered up by pillow and the sooth- 
ing hand of affection, she reclined her fee- 
ble strength. And though the deep sunk- 
en eye and wasted form told a tale of hid- 
den suffering, would contrast strangely 
with the joyous, light-hearted maiden, still 
traces of early beauty were discernable 
that the unsparing destroyer had fuiled to 
efface. It was indeed a sad spectacle to 
look upon, feeling as one must that she was 
not unconscious of her situation. There 
were guardian spirits around her there, as 
we trust, others were, in waiting for her 
eveh, when it should leave this for a world 
where ‘‘ sorrow and suffering flee away.” 
Among them was one noble soul, in the 
first flush of manhood, tenderly supporting 
her feeble strength with the strong arm of 
filial love, anticipating her slightest want 
with a solicitude excelled if possible, only 
by the maternal love of her for whom his 


thoughts were employed to give every pos- 
erbts comfort, os 


She was sleeping. The windows were 
raised to admit the mild breath of summer. 
The young man sat at her head affectionate- 
ly parting the dark hair over her brow, and 
anon cooling those parched lips with bits 
of ice, while the daughter watched in mu- 
tual tenderness their parent's difficult 
breathings. Many passed that sorrowful 
group, some casting a pitying glance, while 
others give only the rude stare of curiosity 
from their frozen souls. We could not 
look unmoved ; but, unnoticed by them, 
we watched the varying emotions of that 
noble son with a throbbing sympathizing 
heart. We longed to approach and make 
one of that band of watchers, for once— 
aye, vividly came visions of another suffer- 
er before our minds. Once we had held 
within our own, the cold icy hand of one 
dear tows as that mother’s love to them. 
She seemed so near the broad river. The 
image of that son is yet fresh in our mem- 
ory, and we love to treasure it there, and 
feel that filial love yet warms the hearts 
of some. 

Did every youth now basking in the 
smile of a mother’s love, know the gloom 
its absence would create, oh, fondly, ten- 
derly would he cherish that boon, and 
guard it, aye with miserly care, lest it fade 
too quickly from earth and his possession. 
Then dark indeed would be this unsatisfy- 
ing world. J. 

Brooklyn. 


THE WORTH OF A DOLL. 


A tract has been written on the worth of 
a dollar ; but I know not that any one 
has written upon the first four letters of 
that word—doll-ar. I think much might 
be said about it. With your leave, I will 
say a few words. 

Many parents seem to overlook the im- 
portance of home amusements, home instruc- 
tion, home employment for their children. 
Tae minds of children are active, and they 
need something to interest them, amuse, 
instruct and employ them. 

As soon as my eldest daughter was able 
to speak, I procured her a box of blocks 
with the letters of the alphabet marked 
upon them. With these she amused her 
self, and soon learned the whole alphabet, 
and also to spell words by selecting the 











es, and thus, as far as possible relieve 








ly to the advantage of both parents and 


In like manner I procured for my son 
the Infant’s Library, as soon as he could 
repeat the letters. First these thirty-six 
little books were read to him; very soon 
he learned to read them himself, and read 
them over and over again; and I have no 
doubt that they were of as much service to 
hiq.as the next six month’s schooling, 
though they cost but twenty-five cents. 
Last fall I sent for a doll for my little 
daughter. It did not cost a dollar; but 
it was better than I intended to get, and 
of course cost more. But before she had 
been.in possession of it for six months, I 
began to reckon up the worth of it to her, 
and I was really surprised to find the sum 
80 great. 

1. In the first place it had made 
her contented at home and kept her 
out of the streets,and this was sure- 
ly. worth to her at least 

2, It had taught her to sew, cut 
and fit dresses, and make hats and 
bonnets, without calling on her fee- 
ble mother for aid, at least . 25 00 
3, It had cultivated a cheerful, 
contented and happy disposition, 

4. Ithad furnished self-employ- 
ment, amusement and instruction; 
and. so relieved her sick mother from 
care, ‘ ‘ ; . ° 

5. It had helped to develop those 
traits so amiable and lovely in a fe- 
mate,sisterly and motherly affection, 
and love for domestie duties, 

6. Asamotive to diligence in 
study and attention to other duties, 
it has been worth at least 

7. Other benefits unthought of 
or indescribable, at least 


$25 00 


25 00 


25 00 


50 00 


50 00 


100 00 





Whole amount, $300 00 

So in a short time I found that the little 
doll had already been worth more than 
three hundred dollars! Of course I con- 
cluded that a few shillings had been pro- 
fitably expended; and 1 am led to think 
that if all parents would furnish their chil- 
dren with some appropriate home amuse- 
ments and employment, it would be great- 


adr iemay ayt bows for all 
to purchase dolls ; but if they would ex- 
pend some few dollars in getting good 
books, papers, and the like, for themselves 
and their children, I have no doubt that in 
less than a year they would find it a real 
saving. A little spent in this way might 
save much needless expense. If it is 
difficult to estimate the worth of a doll, 
who can tell the value of a good book or a 
useful paper ? 

Some abhor idolatry who are yet not so 
much afraid of dollar-worship! For a 
child to play with a doll is a very harmless 
kind of idolatry; and though many can 
tell the value of a dollar, I very much 
doubt whether any one can estimate, in a 
family of children, the worth of a doll. 

[ Presbyterian Banner. 
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ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 


From a well-written article in the Eclec- 
tic Review, on the instinct and intelligence 
of animals, we take the ensuing paragraphs: 

At the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, there 
were too many bears, and the keepers 
wished to kill two or three of them by 
means of prussic acid. Some drops of the 
acid were thrown into littlecakes. At the 
sight of the cakes the bears stood up on 
their hind legs and opened their mouths. 
Some cakes were successfully pitched in, 
but were immediately spit out, and the 
bears fled. It might have been expected 
that they would not be tempted to touch 
them any more. Notwithstanding, they 
were soon seen pushing the cakes with 
their feet towards the basin in the ditch, 
They slouched them in the water, and 
smelt them attentively, and as the poison 
evaporated they proceeded to eat them.— 
Thus they ate all our cakes with impunity. 
They had shown too much mind—trop 
d’esprit—for our resolution to remain un- 
changed, and we granted them a reprieve. 

We have had of late years,—says Pro- 
fessor Flourens, who is connected with the 
Jardin,—a young orang-outang. I had 
opportunities of studying it, and was as- 
tonished by its intelligence. It called to 
mind what Buffen said of the orang-outang 
that he had observed: ‘‘I have seen that 





proper letters. 





came to see him, walking gravely with 
them like a companion; I have seen him 
seat himself at table, spread his napkin, 
wipe his lips, use his spoon and fork in car- 
tying food to his mouth—pour his drink 
into a glassand hob nob when he was in- 
vited; go and take a cup and saucer, place 
them upon the table, put in the sugar, 
pour in the tea, and let it cool to drink it, 
—and all without any other instigation 
than the signs and words of his master; 
and often he would do it of himself. He 
never harmed any one, advanced with cir- 
cumspection, and seemed to ask for cares- 
ses, etc.” 

Our young orang-outang did all these 
things. He was very gentle, liked much 
to be caressed, particularly by little chil- 
dren, with whom he played, trying to imi- 
tate every thing they did before him, etc. 
I went to see him one day wittr an jj. 
lustrious old man, a delicate and profound 
observer. An old costume, a feeble and 
lingering walk, and a bent boily, fixed the 
attention of the young animal from the mo- 
ment of our arrival. He did complacently 
everything required of him, keeping his 
eye fixed continually, however, upon the 
object of hiscuriosity. When we were re- 
tiring, he approached his new visitor, gent- 
ly and maliciously took hold of the stick 
he had in his hand, and feigning to sup- 
port himself upon it, and bending his back 
and relaxing his pace, walked round the 
room where we were, mimicking all the 
while the attitude and step of my old 
friend. He carried back the stick himself, 
and we left him, convinced that if we 
knew how to observe him, he, in his turn, 
knew how to observe us. 

Animals educate each other by means 
of the power of habit. Instances have oc- 
curred to almost every observer. ‘* The 
she-wolf teaches its little ones to attack 
the animals they ought to devour,” says 
G. Leroy. Who has not seen a cat teach- 
ing her young ones to catch mice? She 
begins by stupifying a mouse with a bite ; 
the mouse, though hurt, still runs, and the 
kittens after it. The cat watches, and if 
the mouse is likely to escape, springs upon 
in. ca i I cl : 

‘* The eagle carries his young upon his 
wings,” says Daubenton, “‘ and when they 
are strong enough to sustain themselves, 
he tries them by abandoning them in the 
air; but he supports them again instantly 
when their strength fails.” 

“* At the time when the young falcons 
and sparrow-hawks begin to fly,”’ says M. 
Dureau de la Malle, when resident in the 
Louvre, “I have seen several times a day 
the fathers and mothers return from the 
chase with a mouse or a sparrow in their 
claws, hover over the court, and call by a 
cry, always the same, the young which had 
remained in the nest. These came out at 
the voice of their parents, and flew under 
them. The fathers then raised themselves 
perpendicularly about fifty feet, and warn- 
ing their pupils by a new cry, let fall from 
their claws the prey, upon which the 
young birds pounced. At the first lessons, 
notwithstanding all the care of the old ones 
‘to let it fall almost directly upon them, 
these awkward apprentices nearly always 
missed it. Then the fathers, descending 
upon the prey, re-catching it always 
before it reached the ground, rose up again 
to repeat the lesson, and would not let 
their young eat till they had seized it for 
themselves. 

‘© T was able to ascertain even, 80 suita- 
ble were the place and circumstances to 
these kinds of observations, that the in- 
struction was gradual ; for when the young 
birds of prey had learned to catch in the 
air the dead mice, their parents brought 
them living birds, and repeated the man- 
ouvre which I have described, till their lit- 
tle ones are capable of seizing a bird upon 
the wing with certainty, and could, conse- 
quently, see to their nurture and preserva- 
tion.” 

An Italian exhibited cats dressed as la- 
dies and gentlemen, seated at a table, tak- 
ing tea; but the show was spoiled by a 
wag who threw a sprat among them. A 
cat may be deterred from touching a cage 
of birds by hanging a whip upon it of 
which she hag had a taste; and a full-fed 
cat will not take the trouble to chase birds 
till driven to it by hunger. How fiercely 
many animals defend their young is well 
known. In regard to property they have 


a sense of meum, whatever may be the de- 





animal present his hand to visitors who 


fects of their regard for teum. A Kentish 
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adit i i ay for my paper this year, 1854. I think it : 
: told us that he had often seen | much to attend, if they would let a lame girl go. | to pay y pape year, : 
io tend pone the young growing hop Mary assured her that her teacher would be | a event wae J aa a Po etrp. 
poles to reach the tender sprouts. Buta | very willing, and it was at length decided that | “2 ™ ’ . W. bi J uiiteteenenn 


scrub of a sheep, who wished to live with- 
out work, would now and then avail him- 
self of the sprouts brought near him by the 
labor of another, and the dirty sponging 
trick invariably caused the aggressor to 
receive a butt upon the head from the in- 
jured party. 





Editorial. | 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


LETTERS TO COUSIN ANGIE.—2. 


My dear Cousin Angie, 

L bave left the pleasant summer home, and 
returned to my school duties in the city.— 
Would you like to hear about one of my little 
scholars? I canseem to hear you say, oh yes, 
do tell me about her! — 

Well, to begin, the children call her “ lame 
Hattie.’ When she was quite a little girl, she 
was run over by a heavy wagon, and one limb 
was seriously injured. It was many, many 
weeks before the poor child could rise from 
her couch of suffering, and when she did be- 
come able to move about, she was compelled 
toseek the aid of a crutch. It pained the 
heart of Hattie’s mother to see her once lively 
little daughter hobbling about in this manner, 
but she felt very thankful to God for sparing 
her life, when it was in such imminent danger. 
Hattie recovered from her sickness very slow- 
ly, and it seemed to her that the time never 
would come, when she should be able to go 


about in the fields, as she did before her sick- 
ness. 


One warm, pleasant morning, Mrs. Lee 
entered the sitting-room where Hattie was 
amusing herself with her books, and said, 
“ Would my daughter like to take a walk this 
morning?” “Oh yes,” cried she, “ may I go, 
mother ? is it not too cold?” 

Mrs. Lee assured her that she considered it 
perfectly safe for her to go out for a short time. 
They were ready in a few minutes. Hattie 


had been out to ride several times, but this 
was tne frst time since her sickness that she 


had ventured to walk. It was a delightful day 
and she enjoyed it finely; from this time her 
health improved rapidly, and she was soon as 
well as ever with the exception of her lame- 
ness, which physicians said could not be cured. 
She was very patient under this affliction, al- 
though at times she felt badly that she could 
never run about as other children did, and as 
she used to do before that sad accident. 

But a fresh misfortune awaited poor Hattie, 
one which she had scarcely dreamed of. Her 
mother, her own dear mother was suddenly 
called away from this earth. When it became 
evident to all that she must die, Hattie’s grief 
was intense ; she felt as if she too would wil- 
lingly lie down and die. It was hard for Mrs. 
Lee to part with her dear family, but most of 
all with her dear lame daughter. She feared 
that the harsiz, cruel world would be unkind to 
the unfortunate one, and she shrunk from this 
repulsive thought. Before her death, arrange- 
ments were made with a sister to take the 
charge of Hattie, and a little one two or three 
years younger. 

With many tears the orphaned children left 
the home where they had spent so many hap- 
py hours with their dear mother. Now 
that their maternal parent was gone, they 
clung more closely to their father, but his busi- 
ness was such as to oblige him to be absent 
the greater portion of his time. He conveyed 
them to the home of their relatives, and seeing 
them warmly welcomed, pleasantly and com- 
fortably situated, bade them an affectionate 
farewell. 

Hattie’s aunt and cousins were very glad to 
have the little girls to live with them, and 
sought in every way to make them forget their 
recent affliction, and be happy in their new 
home. Mary Bent, Hattie’s cousin, was very 
near Hattie’s age, and was quite pleased to 
have some one to play with. Almost the first 
question that Mary asked, when she heard that 
her cousins were to live with her, was whether 
they would go to school. Mrs. Bent said little 
Maria was too young, and perhaps Hattie 
would rather not go on account of her lame- 
ness ; but even before they had had one night’s 
rest, Mary began to talk to Hattie about her 
school, Hettie thought she should like very 











she should go the next day as a visitor, and if | 
she liked the school, she could begin to go | 
regularly after she should have become suffici- | 
ently rested from the fatigues of her journey. | 
Accordingly the next morning they set off in | 
fine spirits for the school-house. Hattie seem- 
ed very much pleased with the appearance of | 
our school, and expressed a desire to have 
her name entered with the rest of the children. 

The school children all pity the little lame 
girl, and are very kind to her. They arecare- 
ful in their plays not to hurt her, and they 
often select gentler sports that she may jvin 
them. “Lame Hattie” is a general favorite 
throughout the school ; she always has a hap- 
py cheerful look, and such a pleasant smile, as 
she comes for her accustomed kiss, and says, 
“ good morning,” or “ good afternoon,” that it 
rejoices the heart of her teacher tosee her so 
happy amid her misfortunes. 
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But, Angie, I have told you a long story be- 
more than commenced. I hope you will not 


and preserving you from such accidents as 
poor Hattie met with. Your Cousin Resva. 








[| COMMUNICATION. ] 


THOUGHTS ON AUTUMN. 


It was morning; a bright autumnal morning, 
that I walked in the woods. The sun shone 
brightly, but his rays diffused not the warmth 
which a few months before fell upon the earth. 
The trees had changed their dress of emerald 
green, for one of more gorgeous and scarcely 
less beautiful tints. I wandered on; vainly 
looking for some flower more hardy than its 
companions, but nought save the green moss 
and trailing evergreen met my gaze, till my 
path was obstructed by a tiny stream. I seat- 
ed myself upon its banks, and¢looked around 
me, but ah! how changed the scene, since last 
I visited it. Where was the velvet grass that 
then decked its banks? and the modest violets 
that meekly lifted their blue eyes to the sun? 
The grass was withered; the violets shrank 
from the rude blast, and closed their meek eyes 
forever. ‘The liquid stream, still moved -yu 
with ite ever musical tlow ; but where were the 
feathered songsters, whose tuneful warblings 
mingled with its gushing melody? Beneath a 
warmer climate they gladden other ears with 
their sweet songs. The gentle zephyrs that 
then scarcely stirred the boughs, now whistled 
mournfully through the branches, ever and 
anon casting some seared and yellow leaf at 
my feet—fit emblems of the life of man. I 
gazed upon the sky. A few moments before 
none but soft, fleecy clouds of the purest white 
were to be seen; but now dark ones threw 
their veil over the sun; so clouds obscure,the 
horizon of man’s destiny. Each pleasure is 
followed by withering sorrow; dark clouds 
ever hover near, obscuring the horizon of his 
pleasure. 

Slowly I retraced my footsteps, and my 
thoughts were sad. They reverted to sunny 
days and pleasant walks—to absent friends.— 
Dark clouds of discontent rose high on the 
horizon of my mind; but even as [| thoughit, a 
bright sunbeam broke through the gloom, and 
rested on the twining evergreen. It spoke of 
hope; of brighter and warmer days ; of retarn- 
ing birds and blooming flowers ; of whispered 
leaf-music, and mossy seats beneath the spread- 
ing branches of some large tree. Ah, yes! 
Spring will soon return. Then like the ever- 
green, which shrinks not though rough winds 
blow and chilling rains fall, it still retains its 
freshness and verdure, shining brightly in the 
sunbeams. Like the evergreen, though dark 
clouds may obscure life’s horizon, still hope 
on; dark clouds cannot always remain; the 


| over the supposed sleeping man. 
fore I was hardly aware that my letter was | ee ~ 





sunbeam of hope will struggle through ‘the 
gloom. ANNIE. 
Worcester, Sept. 1, 1854. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Shiloh, Alabama, Oct. 29, 1854. 

Mr. N. Willis, Dear Sir.—Your paper is al- 
ways hailed with delight by all my family, and 
I hope, sir, through the blessing of God, that 
yon may be spared many years to goon in the 
good work which I esteem is of so much im- 
portance to the youth. Yours with respect, | 
G. B. Jongs. 


Peru, Mass., Nov. 11, 1854. 
Dea. Nathaniel Willis, Sir—I hereby en- 
close two dollars to pay for your paper, “the 
Youth’s Companion,” for the years 1854 and 
1855. {t is a paper much sought for, and well 
read. I think it is an excellent paper for the 
young, and will still instruct and interest the 
aged. Yours with respect, Samues Cone. 
Calais, Me., Nov. 22, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—I send you a new 
subscriber for the Youth’s Companion, and one 
dollar to pay for it one year. Please direct to 








Margaret E. Miller. I also send you a dollar 


A DOG AIDING ROBBERS. 


An incident occurred a few nights since in 
this city, showing that a formidable dog had 
been trained up to take part in midnight rob- 
beries. Mr. Arthur Bartlett, residing in She- 
riff Street, a few nights since was awakened 
by a slight noise in his room, which is on the 
first floor. On opening his eyelids, he saw 
two ruffianly-looking men near his bed, who 
were probably watching to discover if their 
entrance awakened him. He had barely dis- 
covered the men, however, when looking down- 
ward he saw a large, fierce-looking bull dog 
between him and the men, watching him very 
closely. At first, Mr. Bartlett was so frighten- 
ed that he dared not move, but finally his feel- 
ings became worked up to such a state that he 
moved slowly, as though about toawake. The 
robbers, thinking they were about to be disco- 
vered, crept out of the window noiselessly, 
while the dog continued to keep strange watch 
After the 
men had got safely out, the dog, without a 


, word haviag been spoken, walked to the win- 

i ing care of, | 
forget to thank Ged daily for thing care. of, | look at Mr. Bartlett, as if to satisfy himself that 
, all was right, and then leaped out of the win- 


dow ; he then turned round and took another 


dow, and the trio of robbers departed. 
——— 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


One says, “this isa beautiful world ;” an- 
other says, “a world of trial, a vale of tears.” 
Both are right. Sometimes it is gladness and 
sunshine, and heaven itself lies not far off— 
And then it changes suddenly, and is dark and 
sorrowful, and the clouds shut out the sky. In 
the lives of the saddest of us, there are bright 
days when we feel as if we could take the 
great world in our arms. Then come the 
gloomy hours when the fire will neither burn 
in our hearts nor on our hearths ; and all with- 
out and within is dismal, cold, and dark. Every 
heart has its secret sorrows, and oftentimes we 
call a man cold when he is only sad. 

—_——@~———— 


TITLE OF A POEM ON TOBACCO. 


The authors of the time of Elizabeth and 
James I., often put quaint and ridiculous titles 
to their books. Among others we inay men- 
tion Joshua Silvester, a puritenice) peot, who 
wrote a poem against- tobacco, which bears 
this title: “Tobacco battered, and the pipes 
shattered about their Ears that idly idolize so 
loathsome a Vanity by a Volley of holy Shot 
thundered from Mount Helicon.” 

——$——p—_——_ 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


A gentleman wishing to convey, together 
with a gentle reproof, a useful lesson to his 
gardener, who had neglected to prop a valua- 
ble fruit-tree, until it was damaged by a high 
wind, observed, “ You see, gardener, the dan- 
ger of putting off from day to day, the doing of 
any necessary work ; yet, in this way foolish 
men defer their repentance from one day to 
another, until, in some unexpected moment, 
the wind of death comes, and blows them into 
eternity.” 


[ Tribune. 


i 
CLIPPINGS. 


An Indian woman from Mevissing, came to 
one of the missionaries, and told him that as 
soon as she had a good heart, she would turn 
to the Lord Jesus. ‘Ah! replied he, ‘ you 
want to walk on your head. How can you get 
a good heart, unless you first come to Jesus 
for the sanctifying grace of his Holy Spirit ?’ 


The Rev. James Owen, a pious minister in 
Shrewsbury, being asked, when on his death- 
bed, whether he would have some of his friends 
sent for to keep him company, replied, “ My 
fellowship is with the Father, and with his 
Son, Jesus Christ ; and he that is not satisfied 


; With that company, doth not deserve it.” 


Lady Jane Gray was once asked by one of 
her friends, in atone of surprise, how she 
could consent to forego the pleasures of the 
chase, which her parents were enjoying, and 
prefer sitting at home reading her Bible. She 
smilingly replied, “ All amusements of that 
description, are but a shadow of the pleasure 


,; which [ enjoy reading this Book.” 


Tue Best Tuoverts.—In matters of con- 
science, first thoughts are best; in matters of 
prudence, last thoughts are best.—[ Hall. 


It is better to throw a guard about the baby’s 
cradle, than to sing a psalm at a bad man’s 
death-bed ; better to have a care while the 
bud is bursting to the sun, than when the heat 
has witen the heart of the unguarded blos- 
son.— 


Srrire Proririess.—I have ever found 
that tostrive with my superior is ruinous ; with 
my equal, doubtful; with my inferior, sordid 
and base, with any, full of unquietness.— Hall. 

How to Sreax.—lI will not speak much, 
lest i rene ae we much; and I will not 
speak at all, unless I can speak to purpose. 

’ Bishop Beveridge 








THE SNOW. 


The snow that threatened to fall, 
Has fallen the livelong night ! 
The hills, the hollows, the plains 
Are white—nothing but white. 


The hedges are bent to earth, 
The trees and the bushes all ; 

While the billowy drift has hid 
The fence and the garden-wall, 


The men are out on the .awn, 
Clearing away the snow, 
Shouting with all their mht, 

Hailing the farm below. 


The road is alive with sleighs, 
Beaux from the neighboring dells, 
Dashing away in style, 
With bevies of rustic belles! 


Away on the frozen pond, 

Touch’d with the morning’s red 
The idle men of the town 

Are skating with arms outspread. 


The children going to school, 

With slates, and satchels of books, 
Pelt each other along 

And slide on the wayside brooks. 


And a string of the larger boys, 
Dragging their sleds behind, 

Are climbing, aud coasting down 
The hills, with the speed of wind! 


And as far as the eye can reach, 
Stretching away from sight, 

The world is buried in snow, 
White, white, nothing but white! 


PROFANITY. 


What! can it be that children dare 
Profane God’s name, and curse and swear? 
How wicked must such children be! 
Lord, help us their bad ways to flee. 


How truly vile for grown-up men 

To swear and take God’s name in vain! 
Shall children then such language use, 
And thus their little tongues abuse ? 


Whate’er they think, each time they sweur, 
They send to God a dreadful prayer; 

A prayer if heard—oh, sad to tell! 
Would plunge their guilty souls to hell. 


May we, then, never speak a word, 
Which in the least offends the Lord ; 


May all onr language, thoughts, and ways, 
Be governed by his saving grace! 
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